MAXIMS CONCERNING PATRIOTISM?! 


1 Every man, by consulting his own heart, may easily know 
whether he is or is not a patriot. But it is not so easy for the 
bystanders. 

2 Being loud and vehement either against a court, or for a 
court, is no proof of patriotism. 

3 A man whose passion for money runs high bids fair for 
being no patriot. And he likewise whose appetite is keen for 
power. 

4 A native than a foreigner, a married man than a bachelor, 
a believer than an infidel, have a better chance for being patriots. 

5 It is impossible an epicure should be a patriot. 

6 It is impossible a man who cheats at cards, or cogs the dice, 
should be a patriot. 

7 It is impossible a man who is false to his friends and 
neghbours should be true to the public. 

i 8 Every knave is a thorough knave. Anda thorough knave 
is a knave throughout. 

g A man who hath no sense of God or conscience: would 
you make such a one guardian to your child? If not, why 20 
guardian to the State ? 

10 A sot, a beast, benumbed and stupefied by excess, is good 
for nothing, much less to make a patriot of. 

11 A fop or man of pleasure makes but a scurvy patriot. 

12 A sullen, churlish man, who loves nobody, will hardly 
love his country. 

13 The love of praise and esteem may do something: but to 
make a true patriot there must be an inward sense of duty and 
conscience. 

14 Honesty (like other things) grows from its proper seed, 30 
good principles early laid in the mind. 

15 To bea real patriot, a man must consider his countrymen 
as God’s creatures, and himself as accountable for his acting 
towards them. 
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1 [A very rare pamphlet, published in 1750 in Dublin, with ‘ By a Lady’ 
on the title-page. Berkeley inserted it in his Miscellany (1752), without any 
remark about its authorship, thereby, presumably, acknowledging it as his 
own. Perhaps his wife had contributed to it.—Ed.] 
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254 MAXIMS 


16 If pro aris et focis be the life of patriotism, he who hath no 
religion or no home makes a suspected patriot. 

17 No man perjures himself for the sake of conscience. 

18 There is an easy way of reconciling malcontents.—Suni 
verba et voces quibus hunc lenire dolorem, &c.1 

19 A good groom will rather stroke than strike. 

20 He who saith there is no such thing as an honest man, 
you may be sure is himself a knave. 

21 I have no opinion of yourbumper patriots. Some eat, some 
drink, some quarrel for their country. Moprern Parriozism ! 

22 Ibycus ? is a carking, griping, closefisted fellow. It is odds 
that Ibycus is not a patriot. 

23 We are not to think every clamorous haranguer, or every 
splenetic repiner against a court, is therefore a patriot. 

24 A patriot is one who heartily wisheth the public pros- 
perity, and doth not only wish, but also study and endeavour to 
promote it. 

25 Gamesters, fops, rakes, bullies, stockjobbers: alas! what 
patriots! 

26 Some writers have thought it impossible that men should 
be brought to laugh at public spirit. Yet this hath been done in 
the present age. 

27 The patriot aims at his private good in the public. The 
knave makes the public subservient to his private interest. The 
former considers himself as part of a whole, the latter considers 
himself as the whole. 

28 There is and ever will be a natural strife between court 
and country. The one will get as much, and the other give as 
little, as it can. How must the patriot behave himself ? 

29 He gives the necessary. If he gives more, it is with a 
view of gaining more to his country. 

30 A patriot will never barter the public money for his 
private gain. 

31 Moral evil is never to be committed,® physical evil may 
be incurred, either to avoid a greater evil, or to procure a 
good. 

32 Where the heart is right, there is true patriotism. 

l 2 a suspected—(1750) but a bad. 13 (17, 18, 19 not in 1750). l 22 present 
age—(1750) present merry age. 


1 [Horace, Ep. I, 1, 34.—Ed.] * [This use of classical names was a literary 
convention in Berkeley’s day. It is exemplified on a large scale in his 
Alciphron.—Ed.] ° [Cp. Passive Obedience, Sect. 26.—Ed.] 
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33 In your man of business, it is easier to meet with a good 
head than a good heart. 

34 A patriot will admit there may be honest men, and that 
honest men may differ. 

35 He that always blames or always praises is no patriot. 

36 Were all sweet and sneaking courtiers, or were all sour 
malcontents; in either case the public would thrive but ill. 

37 A patriot would hardly wish there was no contrast in the 
State. 

38 Ferments of the worst kind succeed to perfect inaction. 10 

39 A man rages, rails and raves; I suspect his patriotism. 

40 The fawning courtier and the surly squire often mean the 
same thing, each his own interest. 

41 A patriot will esteem no man for being of his party. 

42 The factious man is apt to mistake himself for a patriot. 


l 6 sour—(1750) snarling sour. 


